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Legislation  on  American  Indians 
Health  Program  Voted 
Social  Security  Legislation 


SERIOUS  CRISIS  FOR  U  N  EXPANDED  PROGRAM 
OF  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Last  August,  Congress  appropriated  $9,957,621  for  U  N 
technical  assistance,  to  cover  United  States  commitments 
for  1954  only.  An  additional  $8  million  requested  by 
President  Eisenhower,  to  be  used  by  the  U  N  agencies  in 
the  first  half  of  1955  before  new  appropriations  are  made 
next  summer,  was  eliminated  from  the  Mutual  Security  Bill 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  and  was  not  re¬ 
stored  either  in  the  Senate-House  conference,  or  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  This  action  threatens  the  U  N  technical 
assistance  program,  with  serious  curtailment  or  even 
partial  collapse. 

Members  of  Congress  seem  increasingly  inclined  to 
switch  support  from  U  N  programs  to  U.S.  programs  because 
they  think  that  American  money  can  thus  be  restricted  to 
military  or  political  allies.  In  addition,  during  the  House 
consideration,  it  was  claimed  that  the  U  N  was  sending 
Communist  technicians  to  oon-Communist  countries.  Act¬ 
ually  they  were  exiles  or  refugees  from  Communism,  as  for 
example,  a  former  citizen  of  Poland  who  had  prolonged 
experience  with  the  development  of  the  port  of  Danzig,  and 
was  assisting  on  port  and  harbor  development  in  a  Middle 
Eastern  Country. 

Provision  Made  Against  Advance  Pledging 

A  serious  restriction  was  written  into  the  Mutual  Securi¬ 
ty  Appropriation: 

"that  no  commitment  for  the  calendar  year  1955  or 

thereafter  shall  be  pledged  until  the  Congress  ap¬ 
propriates  for  such  purpose." 

This  provision  was  made  because  some  legislators 
believed  that  U.S.  officials  at  the  U  N,  by  advance  pledg¬ 
ing  of  funds,  forced  the  Congress  to  appropriate  these 
funds  without  its  consent  or  approval.  This  situation  has 
come  about  partly  because  the  U  N  operates  on  the  basis 
of  a  calendar  year,  from  January  1  to  December  31,  while 
the  Congress  uses  the  fiscal  year,  extending  from  July  1 


to  June  30.  In  the  past.  Congress  has  generally  provided 
funds  six  months  later  in  line  with  pledges  made  by  the 
United  States  mission  to  the  United  Nations,  appointed  by 
the  President. 


Difficulties  Which  Will  Arise  If  the 
U.S.  Representative  Cannot  Pledge 

The  pledging  conference  to  cover  contributions  to  the 
1955  program  will  be  held  in  November.  It  can  do  little 
because  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  delegates  have  been  tied  by 
Congressional  action,  and  the  United  States  can  make  no 
pledge. 

For  the  first  18  months  of  the  U  N  Expanded  Technical 
Assistance  Program  -  July  1950  to  December  31,  1951  -  54 
nations  pledged  $20  million.  In  1952,  65  nations  pledged 
$17.6  million,  and  in  1953  four  more  nations  joined,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  21.3  million.  The  most  work  was  done  in 
1954  when  73  nations,  12  of  whom  were  not  even  members 
of  the  U  N,  gave  $25.3  million.  For  the  first  three  years, 
U.S.  contributions  to  UNETAP  were  approximately  60  per 
cent.  This  country’s  1954  share  was  57.3  per  cent.  The 
Administration  believes  the  goal  should  be  50  per  cent  as 
recommended  by  the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board.  However,  the  Board  has  recommended  that  the  U  N 
program  be  doubled  in  size  over  a  five  year  period,  with 
the  U.S.  contribution  increasing  proportionately  at  the  50 
per  cent  rate. 

Congress  may  eventually  appropriate  money  for  a  U.S. 
contribution,  but  in  the  meantime  projects  will  have  to  be 
suspended  or  canceled,  staff  will  be  dismissed  -  and  then 
the  program  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  This  is  extremely 
serious,  since  present  projects  have  been  developed  by 
the  painful  efforts  of  the  people  of  underdeveloped  areas 
themselves  -  who  have  in  the  aggregate  put  twice  the 
amount  they  are  receiving  in  international  aid  into  the 
program,  so  that  when  these  contributions  are  taken  into 
account,  the  United  States  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  program  is  approximately  22  per  cent. 
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The  Work  of  the  IJ  N  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Program 

The  U  N  technical  Assistance  Program  is  the  means  by 
which  the  U  N  agencies  mobilize  the  technical  resources 
of  the  member  nations  to  wage  war  on  poverty,  disease, 
hunger,  and  illiteracy  in  the  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  A  variety  of  agencies  including  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO),  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO),  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO),  and  others  cooperate  in  such  projects  as  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

In  Greece,  under  the  direction  of  WHO,  the  people  have 
been  virtually  freed  from  the  scourge  of  malaria;  in 
Thailand,  half  a  million  people  have  been  treated  for 
yaws. 

In  Iran,  FAO  agricultural  experts  are  helping  the  farmers 
to  improve  cotton  production  and  ILO  experts  are 
training  foremen  in  the  textile  industry. 

In  India,  Asia’s  first  penicillin  factory  was  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  equipment  given  by  the  UN  Childrerfs 
Fund  and  of  advice  by  WHO. 

In  Mexico  and  Egypt,  with  the  help  of  UNESCO,  fund¬ 
amental  education  centers  are  operating  to  train 
teams  of  young  men  and  women  from  20  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  and  6  Arab  countries  as  teachers. 

Sentiment  in  Congress 

Anti-United  Nations  sentiment  in  Congress  is  increas¬ 
ing.  This  should  be  a  concern  of  every  citizen.  Consider¬ 
able  opposition  is  centered  In  the  two  Appropriations 
Committees.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re¬ 
commended  no  appropriation  for  the  program,  and  offered  no 
explanation  for  this  omission.  While  the  House  Foreign 
affairs  Committee  authorized  the  sum  requested  by  the 
Administration,  this  Committee’s  Report  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  quotes  with  apparent  approval  the 
statement  of  the  Committee’s  Special  Study  Mission  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific: 

’’When  technical  assistance  programs  were  started,  it 
was  United  States  intention  that  ultimately  all  our  aid 
would  be  given  through  an  international  body.  But  the 
turn  of  events  forces  us  increasingly  to  reconsider  that 
intention.  The  Communist  threat  has  grown  more  menac¬ 
ing.  To  meet  it  places  a  heavy  drain  on  our  resources. 
Such  sums  as  we  can  grant  for  technical  assistance 
must  go  to  those  who  are  standing  on  our  side  even  at 
the  expense  of  aid  to  those  who  are  neutral.” 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  its 
report,  supported  the  U  N  program  for  three  main  reasons 
(1)  people  in  many  countries  more  readily  accept  aid  and 
recommendations  from  international  organizations,  where 
they  suspect  help  from  single  foreign  nations,  (2)  it  is 
more  economical  for  the  United  States  to  share  the  burden 
of  technical  assistance  and  recruitment  of  technical  advis¬ 
ers  with  other  nations,  and  (3)  it  would  be  particularly 
ill-advised  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  or  reduce  its 
support  and  leave  this  field  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  default. 

A  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee,  comprised  of 
Senators  Hickenlooper,  Capehart,  Aiken,  Mansfield,  Green, 
Kennedy,  and  Fulbright,  and  one  more  Republican  to  be 
appointed,  has  been  named  to  review  the  technical  assis¬ 
tance  program.  The  first  staff  study  is  expected  by  the 
middle  of  November. 

More  important,  however,  was  a  decision  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  study  alternatives  to  the  U  N 
program  before  considering  requests  for  any  appropriations 


for  next  year,  which  thus  holds  up  any  action  until  this 
study  is  made.  The  Committee  report  says.  In  part: 

"It  is  expected  that  the  study  will  explore  all  reason-  ,, 
able  alternatives  to  the  present  system  of  handling 
United  States  participation  in  the  multilateral  technical 
assistance  program,  including  particularly  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  direct  appropriations  to  the  international  organiza¬ 
tions  which  do  the  technical  assistance  work,  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  a  blank  check  to  a  central  fund  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations,  including 
nations  controlled  or  dominated  by  the  U.S.S.R.” 

Suggestions  for  Action 

Even  if  this  1955  appropriation  is  made  it  would  only 
represent  one  buffalo  nickel  per  American  to  help  the  need¬ 
iest  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  for  a  six-month  period. 
The  editors  of  this  Newsletter  would  suggest  that  you  visit 
or  write  your  newly-elected  Representatives  and  Senators, 
and  urge  that  they  take  action  in  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  to  insure  the  appropriations  needed  for 
this  program  to  continue. 

LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  AMERICAN  INDIANS  ’ 

In  the  field  of  Indian  affairs,  chief  attention  centered 
upon  termination  and  competency  legislation.  Involved 
eventually  in  the  policy  of  termination  are  some  285,000 
Indians  on  more  than  250  reservations  for  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  holds  in  trust  about  56  million  acres  of  land,  as  well 
as  $80  million  in  tribal  funds  and  $56  million' in  individual 
funds.  One  consideration  should  be  that  treaties  are  not 
changed  without  full  consent  and  understanding  of  the 
Indians  involved.  Involved  also  are  many  government 
services  such  as  the  granting  of  credit,  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  services,  aid  to  soil  and  water  conservation  projects, 
educational,  welfare  and  hospital  services,  and  tax  exemp¬ 
tion. 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
eventual  ending  of  Federal  supervision  of  Indians.  The 
chief  concern,  in  the  words  of  the  Indian  Rights  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  that  termination  shall  take  place  "at  a  time  and 
in  a  manner  that  will  promote  rather  than  retard  their  pro¬ 
gress.”  Mr.  Orme  Lewis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior, 
showed  his  awareness  of  this  problem  in  his  speech  at 
Gallup,  New  Mexico,  August  13,  1953:  "Certainly  it  would 
make  little  sense  for  the  Federal  Government  to  walk  out 
abruptly  on  an  Indian  tribe  without  realistic  study  of  all 
factors  of  this  kind  ("differences  in  development  and  in 
need  for  supervision]  which  are  involved.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  we  have  no  intention  of  taking  or  recommending 
any  such  action.” 

Termination  Bills  Passed  by  the  83rd  Congress 

1.  'The  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  (P.L.  399) 

2.  The  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Oregon  (P.L.  587) 

3.  Certain  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  western  Oregon 
(P.L.  588) 

-4.  The  Alabama  and  Coushatta  Indians  in  Texas  (P.L.  627) 

5.  Certain  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  Utah  (P.L.  762) 

6.  Mixed-blood  members  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  in  Utah  (P.L.  671). 

In  each  of  these  cases  proponents  of  the  measure 
emphasized  that  the  Indians  involved  siqjported  or  con¬ 
sented  to  termination.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
Glenn  L.  Emmons  asserted  his  belief  that  Congress 
would  pass  no  termination  legislation  for  any  group  not 
adequately  prepared  for  it. 
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Competency  Legislation 

Congress  failed  to  act  upon  H.R.  4985  which  would 
free  the  Indian  from  Federal  laws  specially  applicable  to 
Indians,  by  applying  for  a  certificate  or  decree  of  com¬ 
petency.  Opponents  of  this  measure  claimed  that  it  was 
superfluous  since  Indians  already  enjoy  the  essential 
privileges  of  other  citizens,  and  that  it  would  permit  an 
Indian  who  had  received  a  decree  of  competency  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  tribal  roll  and  participate  in  tribal  affairs.  It 
was  feared  by  some  that  such  participation  by  ’'com¬ 
petent”  Indians  might  lead  to  pressure  for  liquidation  of 
tribal  assets.  Proponents  of  the  measure  agreed  there 
was  need  for  further  study  of  its  provisions. 

State  Jurisdiction  and  other  Legislation 

Efforts  to  amend  P.L.  280  were  unsuccessful.  This 
bill,  passed  in  1953,  transferred  to  the  states  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Washington  and  Wisconsin 
(with  some  Indian  groups  within  these  states  excepted) 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  on  reservations  within  their 
borders.  The  bill  did  not  end  trusteeship  or  Federal  ser¬ 
vices  for  Indians,  and  in  its  original  form  the  bill  found 
approval  among  Indian  groups.  Two  sections  added  to 
the  bill  aroused  widespread  protest. 

These  two  sections  broadened  the  application  of  this 
bill  by  providing  that  other  states  might  assume  similar 
jurisdiction  at  their  discretion.  President  Eisenhower,  when  he 
signed  the  bill  in  1953,  recognized  opposition  to  these 
sections  when  he  declared  "that  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  the  act  be 
amended  to  require  such  consultation  with  the  tribes  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  subjecting  them  to  State 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  approval  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  before  such  legislation  becomes  effective.” 

Other  states  have  not  as  yet  moved  to  exercise  the 
rights  granted  in  this  act.  The  problem  of  jurisdiction 
over  Indians,  particularly  in  special  circumstances  and  in 
isolated  areas,  is  a  knotty  one,  and  states  are  unlikely 
to  move  here  without  careful  examination  of  the  situation, 
and  of  their  ability  to  finance  an  adequate  program  of 
‘administration  and  care  of  Indians. 

Other  legislation  passed,  some  of  it  highly  controver¬ 
sial,  included  transfer  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
hospital  and  health  facilities  for  Indians  from  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  the  Public  Health  Service  (P.L.  568);  repeal  of 
discriminatory  legislation  against  Indians  in  the  matter 
of  sale  of  liquor  (P.L.  277);  and  repeal  of  discriminatory 
statutes  dealing  with  sale  of  firearms  and  livestock 
(P.L.  281).  Indians,  in  other  words,  may  buy  liquor  or 
firearms  off  reservations  subject  only  to  state  regulations 
and  constitutional  provisions. 

Many  Indians  favored  this  legislation,  chiefly  because 
the  discrimination  carried  a  stigma  of  inferiority,  although 
there  was  some  opposition  expressed  among  Indians  and 
others.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  the  results  of  this 
legislation.  New  Mexico  recently  amended  its  constitu¬ 
tion  to  permit  liquor  sale  to  Indians,  while  Arizona  is 
scheduled  to  vote  in  the  election  on  November  2,  on 
whether  to  change  its  constitution. 

HEALTH  PROGRAM 

On  January  18,  1954,  President  Eisenhower  asked 
Congress  to  attack  "two  of  the  key  problems"  in  the 
field  of  health,  namely,  the  distribution  of  medical  facil¬ 
ities  and  the  high  cost  of  medical  care.  As  examples,  he 
declared  that  in  some  states  there  are  only  4  or  5  hospital 
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beds  per  1000  population  and  that  the  total  amount  spent 
by  Americans  for  medical  care  is  $9  billion  a  year. 

Congress  supported  the  President  in  part  of  his  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  voted  for  some  liberalization  of  hospital  con¬ 
struction  and  for  expansion  of  research  and  rehabilitation 
programs. 

P.L.  482  was  directed  chiefly  toward  improving  care 
of  the  chronically  ill.  It  authorized  additional  grants  to 
assist  states  to  meet  needs  for  diagnostic  treatment 
centers,  for  hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill,  for  rehabila- 
tation  centers  and  for  nursing  homes.  To  carry  out  the 
survey  and  construction  provisions  of  this  act.  Congress 
appropriated  $23  million.  The  acute  need  for  such 
facilities  has  been  in  evidence  for  some  years.  The 
President  emphasized  that  beds,  in  hospitals  for  the 
chronically  ill,  cared  for  only  1  in  6  persons  suffering 
from  arthritis,  cancer,  and  heart  disease. 

Congress  also  voted  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$4  million  to  begin  expansion  in  programs  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  plus  $900,000  for  training  leaders  in  this 
field.  This  addition  brings  total  appropriations  to  $27.9 
million.  The  need  here  is  great.  250,000  people  are 
disabled  annually  while  only  60,000  handicapped  return 
to  productive  work  each  year. 

Congress  showed  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  research 
institutes  comprising  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  increased  appropriations  $10  million  to  a  total  of 
$81,268,000.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  com¬ 
prise  an  indispensable  agency  of  research  in  the  fields 
of  mental  health,  cancer,  arthritis  and  metabolic  dis¬ 
eases,  heart  disease,  neurology  and  blindness. 

Congress  refused,  however,  to  support  the  President’s 
request  for  a  reinsurance  program  which  would  enable  the 
Federal  government  to  provide  a  capital  fund  of  $25 
million  to  "encourage  insurance  organizations  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  extending  coverage  and  benefits."  The  House, 
on  July  13,  voted  238-134  to  recommit  the  bill.  Majority 
Leader  Charles  A.  Halleck  said  that  the  bill  was  recom¬ 
mitted  by  the  actions  of  "Democrats  who  don’t  think  it 
goes  far  enough  and  some  Republicans  who  think  it  goes 
too  far."  Representative  Heselton  said  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  American  Medical  Association  played  "a 
large  part"  in  the  recommital. 

On  October  21,  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  said 
the  Administration  would  try  again  with  a  health  rein¬ 
surance  program.  She  promised  a  better  bill  and  hoped 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  would  si^port  it. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

On  August  20  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  by  voice 
vote  to  accept  the  conference  report  on  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  bill,  HR  9266  (P.L.  761),  on  which  members  of  both 
parties  were  in  general  agreement.  The  main  sections  of 
the  1954  amendments  to  the  social  security  system  are: 

Extension  of  Coverage;  The  bill  extends  coverage  under 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  to  about  10  million  more 
persons  and  thus  extends  protection  to  9  out  of  10  work¬ 
ing  Americans  and  their  families. 

The  extended  coverage  applies  to  self-employed 
farmers  whose  net  earnings  are  $400  or  more  a  year.  It 
also  includes,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  even  if  they  are  now  in  a  retirement 
system;  clergymen,  Christian  Science  practitioners  and 
members  of  religious  orders  who  have  not  taken  a  vow  of 
poverty;  and  self-employed  architects,  engineers,  ac¬ 
tants  and  funeral  directors. 
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Ministers  have  two  years  after  January  1,  1955,  (or 
two  years  from  the  date  of  their  ordination  or  licensing) 
to  apply  to  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue  for  a 
certificate  of  election  to  enter  the  system.  If  they  do  not 
apply  during  this  period  they  are  forever  ineligible.  If 
they  do  decide  to  join,  this  decision  may  not  be  revoked. 
Ministers  should  explore  thoroughly  the  new  regulations 
applying  to  them.  For  information  they  may  write  to  the 
Church  Pensions  Conference,  504  Architects  Building, 
117  S.  Seventeenth  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania; 
the  Five  Years  Meeting  of  Friends,  101  South  8th  Street, 
Richmond,  Indiana;  or  to  the  FCNL. 

Of  interest  to  farmers  who  hire  help  is  the  provision 
in  the  new  law  that  farm  workers  will  be  covered  when 
they  receive  at  least  |100  in  cash  wages  from  a  single 
employer  in  a  year.  Changes  in  the  law  also  provide 
coverage  for  household  workers  who  are  paid  |50  in  a 
calendar  quarter  by  one  employer  arxl  for  home  workers 
(who  sew,  address  envelopes,  etc.)  if  they  receive  |50 
in  a  calendar  quarter  from  one  employer. 

Change  in  the  earnings  base:  Benefits  and  social  se¬ 
curity  taxes  will  now  be  computed  on  net  income  up  to 
14,200  instead  of  $3,600  as  under  the  old  law. 

Increase  in  Benefits:  The  increase  in  benefits  will  mean 
$5  to  |13>50  a  month  more  to  the  more  than  6.5  million 
persons  now  receiving  payments  under  the  system.  Future 
benefits  will  also  be  higher.  The  maximum  that  a  retired 
worker  may  receive  will  be  $108.50  a  month,  if  he  has 
had  average  earnings  of  $4,200  a  year  or  more.  The 
maximum  for  a  retired  woricer  and  his  wife,  where  both  are 
over  65,  is  $162.80;  where  average  earnings  are  $3,000 
the  monthly  payment  is  $132.80.  The  minimum  benefit 
for  a  retired  worker  is  $30  a  month  or  $45  where  both  the 
worker  and  his  wife  are  over  65. 

Improve  Retirement  Test:  Beginning  January  1,  1955,  a 
retired  worker  may  be  paid  old  age  and  survivors  benefits 


even  though  he  earns  up  to  $1,200  during  the  year.  If  he 
earns  more  than  $1,200  his  benefits  will  be  reduced.  If 
he  is  over  72,  however,  he  may  earn  any  amount  without 
reduction  in  monthly  benefits.  Also,  there  is  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  income  from  dividends  or  annuities. 

Disability  Fteeze:  Under  the  new  law,  the  worker  who 
becomes  totally  disabled  may  apply  to  have  eliminated 
from  his  earnings  record  the  period  while  he  is  disabled. 


CORRECTION  AND  CLARIFICATIONS 
ON  NEWSLETTER  NO.  133 

Correction:  On  the  seventh  line  of  the  third  para¬ 
graph  on  page  one,  in  Newsletter  No.  133  on  Con¬ 
gressional  Appropriations,  “$55.2  million”  should 
read  “$55  2  bUUon.” 

Clarification:  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph  on  page  one,  which  mentions  $58  billion  in 
unexpended  balances  which  government  agencies 
may  draw  iq>on,  may  give  the  impression  that  total 
spending  could  reach  $122  billion.  This  is  not  the 
case,  for  agencies  arc  strictly  limited  to  stay  with¬ 
in  the  amount  of  the  “New  Obligational  Authority” 
granted  to  them,  which  is  $55.2  billion  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Some  new  appropriations  are  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  years;  some  old  appropriations 
contain  funds  available  for  1955. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  on  page  one, 
where  the  lack  of  information  on  funds  for  intelli¬ 
gence  work,  subsidies,  etc.  is  mentioned,  it  should 
be  understood  that  these  funds  are  actually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  appropriations  referred  to,  but  the 
sums  for  these  purposes  aie  not  readily  identifiable 
in  the  appropriations  acts. 


ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Beginning  January  1955,  the  Washington  Newsletter  is  to  be  on  a  subscription  basis.  Domestic  rate 
$2.00  per  year.  (Exception  is  made  for  the  State  of  California  where  State  Newsletter  is  also  used.) 
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